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‘Some Rertections,” TETANUS AND ANTITOXIN. 


It is good to try and see ourselves as others see} A chestnut gelding, 7 years old, about 15 hands 
us, but when we indulge in these introspective re-| high, helonging to Dr. Murdoch-Hythe, on January 
searches we should not be guilty of injustice to our- | 27th last met with a slight wound in near hind foot, 
selves. Onseveral other pages will be found a com- | cut by a flint; he applied a few dressings of Creolin 
munication from Mr. Dellagana in which he is|andit soon healed. On February 7th my attention 
rather hard on the appearance and actions of some | was called as he presented a very stiff gait in walking. 
members of the veterinary profession. We publish}! recognised the usual symptoms of tetanus, erect 
it in full because there is much suggestive, and it is | ears, elevated tail, and on raising its head membrana 
allfin earnest. nictitans covered the cornea, ‘c. Temperature 102, 

It is, however, a little dangerous to publish reflec- | pulse about 70, irregular, great excitement, &c., no 
tions which only apply toa very few of our numbers | constipation of the bowels throughout the case. 
and which might be quoted as a description of the! 7'reatment.—Had the foot cut out, found the wound 
average veterinary practitioner by a member of the | to be healed. Dressed with strong solution carbolic 
profession. Mr. Dellagana’s picture of the veteri- | acid, poulticed for three days during which he was 
nary surgeon ‘‘one sometimes meets” was fairly | perfectly sound on it. Gave ext. belladonna 3i. night 
correct about sixty years ago, but he would have some | and morning in ball. Darkened the box, ordered 
difficulty in finding the original now. We merely | every possible quietude and continued this treatment 
make the note lest anyone should be misled by the|for three days. I found my case getting worse. 
fancy picture on page 712. Theowner being in the medical profession I suggested 

I would like to try the Antitetanic Serum, a trial 
which he agreed to. By this time the horse’s jaws 
were nearly clenched. | discontinued medicine by 
mouth—could not get it down. Injected & doses of 

The nominations for Council are closed and we 2} drachms of Willows Co.’s Antitetanic Serum 
shall soon have the voting papers distributed. The | eight days in succession. About the eighth day from 
nominations number 14 and the names are— the attack the jaws were clenched firmly; he then 
had placed before him a large vessel containing new 
Messrs. Abson Allen Banham milk oatmeal, eggs and linseed; he oan this 

Clarke Dollar Duck down in middling quantities daily. After about the 
ln r. 7th or 8th day his jaws began to relax, but durin 

Fraser omy the 9th or 10th after the attack, in a 
Mason Over Penberthy paroxysm he got down and could not get up. He 
Pritchard =‘[West was then placed in slings for twelve days ; during the 
The vacancies are 9. The names of the new candi- | /atter part of the time and the beginning of taking 
dates we have printed in italics. solid food he a few times showed abdominal pain. 

Probably some of the candidates will issue circu- Dr. Murdock, in my absence, injected morphia and 

lars confiding their views to the voters. At present | #tfopine. The horse now, April 4th, I may say has 


only one gentleman has published an address. We Week 
condition. 
are not quite in the dark as to the opinions and I am an old practitioner and have had many cases 


actions of all the other 13 candidates. Some are : 

well known, and a few have recently made their views of tetanus in my time, but only ach — — 
very emphatically known. One or two names will ful ones, and they not 
rather puzzle the electors, and we can imagine the made up my mind for a fatal te — ion, under - 
question—“ Who is ——? being frequently asked. usual old treatment. I consider the serum was the 
We refrain from any word which might bias our free oo and if I have another case shall go in 

i : or 16 again. 

alli I think it would be some guidance to the profession 
peal full of high sounding phrases and carefully at large if all practitioners would record the result of 
arranged truisms is sprung upon them at the last this serum treatment, and thus enable us — to 
moment, their vis inertia, their common sense and | conclusion as to whether any 
general conservatism may be relied upon to prevent ment of this intractable disease has rea y een made. 
any revolutionary changes. J. G, Hore. 


Exection oF Mempers or Covuncit. 
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,of silkworm gut sutures and the whole covered 


MALDEVELOPMENT IN A FOAL. 


I have much pleasure in enclosing two photo- 
graphs of a dusus nature which has occurred in my 
practice. 

Subject.—A well bred, old, chestnut cart mare, which 
has had foals for several successive years; all the 
previous progeny being normal in shape and develop- 
ment. The sire a shire stallion, whose offspring 
are quite normal as farasI know. The head of the 
foetus was of such immense size that the mare was 
unable to foal, and died before effective assistance 
could be rendered. 

J. H. Witson. 


Newbury. 


OUPHORECTOMY AND ACCIDENTAL.- 
CYSTOTOMY : RECOVE RY. 


By F. H. Rivter, M.R.C.V.S., and F. Hospay, 
F.R.C.V.S., Kensington, W. 


The patient, a female cat, aged about , twelve 
months, was admitted to the infirmary for oédphorec- 
tomy, on Feb. 5th last. After being properly pre- 
pared the site of operation on the abdominal wall 
was thoroughly cleansed, shaved, and rendered 
aseptic. The animal was then placed on the opera- 
ting table and anesthetised. 

In making the cutaneous incision the point of the 
scalpel entered the bladder, which was much dis- 


tended, and made a wound in it fully half-an-inch |: 


in length. The urine gushed out like a fountain, 
but by pressing the edges of the abdominal wound 
close to the bladder wound, the major portion escaped 
outside the body. Not being prepared for this con- 
tingency it was necessary to sterilise a milliner’s 
needle and some silk, whilst the edges of the bladder 
wound (the organ now being empty) were retained 
in apposition. Sterilisation was accomplished as 
speedily as possible by boiling and the wound sutured 
with a double row of silk sutures. 

In each case Lembert’s pattern was adopted, the 
upper row folding over the lower; in all seven 
sutures were inserted. The wound was carefully 
swabbed with boiled wadding soaked in chinosol solu- 
tion and the bladder returned to its proper place. 
The peritoneum was sponged out with the same 
materials, and the ovaries then removed in the usual 
way. 


The abdominal wall was closed with a double row 


with iodoform colloid. Diet was sparingly given for 
three or four days, but the patient never gave us a 
moment’s anxiety, never once being even off her 
food. Beyond the removal of the skin sutures 
week later she required no further attention, and was 
sent home in ten days. At the present time she con- 
tinues in perfect health. 


IMPROVED SPRING MOUTH-GAG FOR CAT§ 
AND DOGS. 


By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S., Kensington, W. 


Some years ago I invented a simple mouth-gag for 
cats and dogs of all sizes which admirably answered 
the purpose for which it was intended, but finding it 
was difficult for one person without an assistant to fix 
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it in the animal’s mouth, I endeavoured to overcome ‘niki circularising the district in which he is about 


this obstacle by bringing out another with a spring to 
separate the branches, bearing at their respective free 
ends a pierced hollow disc in which a piece of perfora- 
ted indiarubber is imbedded, and into which the 
upper and lower canine teeth of only one side of the 
jaws are received. When placed on the canines the 
bars are let go, and the animal finding he has some- 
thing in his mouth opens his jaws, which are kept 
open, in fact as wide as the dog opens his mouth, 
without fear of him dislocating his lower jaw. 

It allows the free examination of the whole of the 
interior of the mouth, fauces, pharynx, larynx etc., 
to be made with the naked eye without any interfer- 
ence on the part of the iygstrument, which plays on 
only one side of the mouth. 

lt is a very simple instrument and easy to clean, it 
cannot get out of order, and there are no straps to 
rot, and where it has been used for the last two or 
three years, both in this country and on the Continent, 
it has given entire satisfaction. 

It is made in two sizes, the larger of which is 
suitable for dogs of all sizes, and the smaller is better 
adapted for cats and small dogs. 

It is my own invention, but the idea of the spring 
was adopted from Winton’s pattern of the human 
mouth-gag. My trouble was not the spring but get- 
ting the instrument to keer in the mouth. Now, 
thanks to the cup-like discs, this diffierlty has been 
overcome by making the canine teeth the point 
d’appui, and I am able, after several attempts extend- 
ing over twelve years, to bring before the notice of 
the profession an instrument from which I receive 
neither royalties nor any recompense whatever. 

It is made by Mr. C. H. Huish, 12 Red Lion 
Square, Holborn, W.C., who has zealously and most 
willingly carried out my ideas, and to whom I have 
given the sole right of making it in this country. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON “UNPROFESSIONAL 
CONDUCT” AND SUGGESTED REFORMS. 
After perusal of the report of Professor J. Macqueen’s 


timely address on “ Advertising and Unprofessional 
Conduct” before the members of the Central Veterinary 


Medical Society on the 9th of January last, and the | 


subsequent debates thereon, we obtain much food for 
thought. It behoves usas veterinary surgeons to take 
warning, thoroughly examine ourselves, and enquire 
into the conditions under which we exist as such. It 
seems that our very title to the claim as members of a 
learned profession isin jeopardy and that we are about 
to be relegated to the category of tradesmen. The main 
object of the address was apparently to expose the ways 
and means nowadays adopted when obtaining a practice, 
ue. Clients, either by flagrant advertising or the worst 
forms of touting, etc., in direct defiance to bye-law 113 
(1891). Nevertheless, Professor Macqueen claims that 
the insertion of a business card, giving name, qualifica 
tions, and address in the local press or directory ; or the 
circularising of a district by a new-comer, to be quite 
permissible and beyond reproach from the Registration 
Committee. Furthermore, he made a brave attempt to 
defend and even justify veterinary proprietorship of the 
shoeing forge. The discussion showed rather conclusively 
that the members of the Central Veterinary Medical 
Society were unanimous, on’ the subject of the young 


| our social status not what it should be ? 


to commence the struggle for existence. 

Bat with regard to the keeping of a shoeing forge, there 
was much difference of opinion —the majority mdemning 
the practice. Ultimately, the discussion was closed by 
querying the stability of Bye-law 113 (1891) and the 
methods of procedure adopted by the Registration Com- 
mittee. Now, this is decidedly disappointing, as thera 
are several other matters of at least equal, if not greater, 
importance which might have engaged the attention of 
the C.V.MS. We, as professional men, very justly 
complain of the popular prejudice and non recognition 
which we daily encounter. Why does the public go to 
the length of disputing the fact that we are professional 
men, and even attempt to deal with us in the same 
manner as they would with their tradesmen? Why is 
i Why is it that 
purely veterinary appointments are so liberally donated 
to laymen? How is it that the Army Veterinary De- 
partment, one of the most vital to the very existence of 
our Army, as an active foree—so conclusively proven by 
comparatively recent events in South Africa—remains in 
a moribund condition owing to certain disabilities? We 
have the Royal Army Medical Corps—then why not 
the Royal Army Veterinary Corps—with «qual military 
rank and pay in each? The latter, “ R.A.V.C.” are not 
protected by the Geneva Convention, as are officers of 
the R.A.M.C. Why do legislative authorities when 
drawing up new Acts of Parliament, etc., ignore our 
existence—they will not recognise that special knowledge 
and training which we claim to possess—and entrust 
purely veterinary duties to the untrained core of medical 
men and sanitary inspectors. Why is it that the Re- 
mount Department, the duties of which are chiefly 
veterinary, is placed under the direction of a general, 
and a few favoured officers, thoroughly incompetent to 
carry out the duties of such an important department of 
War Office administration? Vide recent press reports, 
enquiries, etc. How is it that recently the Indian Civil 
Veterinary Department has been deprived of the control 
of horse and mule breeding operations in India, and the 
work vested in the bands of soi-disant military ex- 
perts”? In what manner can we account for the fact 
that veterinary matters relating to the State, and the 
profession as a body are so frequently misrepresented in 


, the House of Commons, and the public misled as to abso- 


lute facts? And Jastly, how can we account for that 
overbearing manner and “superior air,” assumed by the 
majority of medical men towards us, and their remissness 
in acknowledging much valuable information from our 
labours. As witness, V.S. Dowdswell, of Gloucester, on 
the immunity from smallpox possessed by milkmaids, 
Jenner got credit for that. Again, the use of glycerinated 
calflympb. Dr. Copeman gets credit for that-—ete., 
etc. ete. Having to deal with the lower animals, the 
tendency of the people is to treat us as one of them ; 
probably, owing to the fact that persons of questionable 
intellect are apt to judge the whole by a single 
specimen. 

These ‘are some of the most important grievances 
which we suffer for the moment—and why? For an ex- 
planation it becomes necessary to study and closely ex- 
amine the man himself--the modern veterinary surgeon 
—and enquire into his methods, preferably from the point 
of view of an intelligent and thinking public; for after 
all, they (the public) are our true critics, upen whom we 
rely for adequate recognition, appreciation, and financial 
return, Hitherto, ere these piping times of scientific and 
social advancement (the shopkeeper can associate with 
princes, provided he has sufficient money) we have been 
mainly dependent upon Bob, Jack, or Bill the stud- 
or coachman, who has honoured us with his 
patronage. Thi: answered very well in those days when 
in our ignorance we were wont to physic, fire, or bleed 
on the slightest provocation for the cure of every known 
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ailment of the domesticanimals. But since then things 
have changed, we have moved into an educated and 
more refined age, and the blame rests upon our heads for 
not having kept pace with the times. Almost daily, 
fresh discoveries in medicine, surgery, and therapeutics 
are announced—discoveries which may or may not 
revolutionise our system of practice and make our work 
the more intricate. In this age of intellectual forcing, 
or cramming when education is cheap and within reach 
of all, if we do not keep ahead of the man in the street, 
then he will very surely get ahead of us. Laymen are 
beginning to know so much about the treatment of 
healthy animals that they require our services or assis- 
tance less than they did. 

Let us for the sake of argument, or even justification, 
for the moment endeavour to see ourselves as the public 
see us, and criticise as they would—and do. ‘Take the 
veterinary surgeon whom one sometimes meets in atten- 
dance at stables or places where trafficking in animals is 
carried on. There you see a vulgarly dressed horsey 
individual with a profusion of jewellery (mostly horse- 
shoes), dirty hands with mourning-edged finger nails ; 
he cannot open his mouth without murdering or defiling 
the King’s English, and his associates are to be found 
either in the stable, shoeing-forge, or public house. This 
is, we fear, too often the public notion of an English 
veterinary surgeon ; but happily for us, there are many 
refreshing exceptions. The public admires a horseman, but 
it loathes the horsey man—decent society looks upon him 
as a thing to be avoided. The demeanour of some prac- 
titioners in the presence of their clients is not what it 
should be, for there is far too much bowing and scraping 
as though some extraordinary favour were about to be 
bestowed. There he stands, hat in hand, pouring forth 
such grateful expressions as “ Yes, sir,” “ Yes, mum,” 
“No, num,” regardless of the possibility that the person 
he is addressing mzght be the butler or housekeeper ! Is 
it that he being so accustomed to back-door and area ac- 
quaintances, becomes overawed by the mighty presence 
of a real lady or gentleman? Mr. Wooff during the dis- 
cussion of Professor Macqueens address did ample justice 
to this subject. Further comment is needless. There 
are other matters for our consideration which have un- 
fortunately been overlooked but are nevertheless of the 
gravest importance to us. The public is not slow tu 
detect our failings, and occasionally severely censures us 
or has a good laugh at our expense. 

I will firstly refer to veterinary evidence in a court of 
law. What lamentable exhibitions we frequently hear 
of ; for instance, experts of equal standing giving evi- 
dence for the plaintiff diametrically opposite to that given 
by the experts called by the defendant—-probably dispu- 
ting the fact that a horse is lame or not lame, which any 
man in the street can see at a glance. Sir Frederick 
FitzWygram in his book “ Horses and Stables,” page 
650, par. 938, writes: “ In almost every case some veteri- 
nary surgeon may be found to give his professional 
opinion that the cause of unsoundness may have been 
and probably was antecedent to sale ; whilst on the other 
side an equally eminent practitioner may be found to 
give a directly opposite opinion. Hence arise Jaw suits 
and conflicting decisions. The jury are puzzled by con- 
tradictory professional evidence. The judge explains to 
them the law of the case, namely, that if in thezr opinion 
etc. Then he reads over his notes and tells them that 
they wust be judges of the question of fact —. (Italics 
are mine). Such occurrences as this not only cause the 
public (our employers) to lose confidence in us, but en- 
gender contempt for us as specialists and hold us up to 
ridicule. On the question of accepting a double com- 
mission there can be no divided opinion, for such an act 
is only worthy of a blackguard. Spies when captured in 
time of war are usually given “short shrift,” for they 
cannot honestly serve two commanding officers at the 
same time. I quite endorse the views expressed by Mr. 


Gray, that the V.S. once convicted of this offence should 
have his name forthwith struck off the Register. The 
holding of veterinary medical society meetings in hotels 
is a proceeding which cannot be too strongly condemned, 
Unfortunately the V.S. is quite too much associated with 
such places, either as proprietor or patron. As we claim 
to be members of one of the learned professions and de- 
mand recognition as professional men, it would be rather 
more appropriate were our meetings, at which we usually 
discuss technical matters, in preference held in some pub- 
lic hall. Most towns nowdays possess a town hall, 


| athenzeum, or even schoolroom. What does the lay public 


think when they read an account, usually in the local 
newspaper, something like the following : “ The monthly 
meeting of the Dashshire Veterinary Medical Association 
was held on the su-and-so at “The Pig and Whistle,” 
Bolustown. Mr. Reddraught, M.R.C.V.8S., was in the 
chair, and Mr. B. Spavin, M.R.C.V.S., read a paper on 
“ Green-nose.” On cunclusion of the business the mem- 
hers had tea together and Messrs. So-and-So obliged with 
some songs!!” Where does professional dignity come 
in here? Could anything be more absurd? Should we 
be surprised that the public, the critical public, sneers at 
us. Another weak point upon which we are open to 
attack, and that is our nomenclature of diseases. There is 
every reason that this should receive some revision, for 
so long as we talk and write about “ chest-founder,” 
“pink-eye,” “ black-quarter,” “blue tongue,” white 
scour,” ‘ black-water,” “chine-felon,” “fog sickness,” 
* joint-ill,” “staggers,” “ gripes,” “ poll evil,” and many 
others—all farriers’ terms, then we will be in the public 
mind always associated with farriers. By all means let 
us understand the meaning of such terms, as also the 
local names of disease, but we should doubt very much 
whether it is advisable to make common use of them, 
much less retain them in our literature. Our patholog- 
ists can have no difficulty in finding pathological equiva- 
lents, so there should be no plea for their retention. 
The practice of using highly sounding and confusing 
technical terms when talking with a client should be 
avoided as it is generally looked upon as a piece of bluff 
to conceal ignorance or create an impression, which 
usually ends ignominiously for the veterinary surgeon. 
More care and attention should be given by the V.S. to 
the condition and character of vehicle, whether it be 
pony trap, dog cart, Stanhope phzeton or brougham in 
which he goes on his daily rounds, as also the horse or 
horses which he drives or rides. We have of late heard 
much about advertising and bye-law 113, but the fact 
appears to be overlooked that the driving of a smart 
turn out is the really legitimate means which the veteri- 
nary surgeon has to make his presence known without 
disturbing the equanimity of the Registration Committee. 
How frequently do we see the industrious practitioner 
seated in some antiquated ramshackle vehicle dragged by 
a dubious looking steed, going on his weary way with 
frequently the necks of empty bottles and straw protru- 
ding from the rear of his trap, reminding one very forci- 
bly that he might be a dealer in rags, bones, and other 
lumber. No self-respecting butcher’s boy would deign 
to be seen by the smart servant maids delivering bis meat 
from such a conveyance. The veterinary surgeon should 
necessarily give every possible attention to the care an 
maintenance of his horses and conveyances, for a smart 
turn-out will always reflect credit upon him. A smart 
well kept horse and trap quickly catches the eye of the 
public, and does vastly more to benefit than flashily 
painted houses, colossal lamps, innumerable signbvards 
or brass plates of any given area. Plaster casts of 
horses and dogs heads, embellishing the main entrance 
to the veterinary surgeon’s yard are but reminiscences 0 
days gone by, when barbers and farriers held a monopoly 
of medical and surgical treatment. Equally, these t 
marks apply to the custom of exhibiting in shop or sur 
gery windows, dried cats and rats, kittens in pickle, 
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even snakes and worms in spirit. This sort of thing may 
astonish the yokel, it amuses the public but does not 
interest them. For example : “Ally Sloper’s Museum,” 
on view daily at 99, Shoe Lane, London, E.C. .. There 
is much room for insprovement in our methods of dispen- 
sing medicines. The public does not appreciate a gaudy 
label in two or three colours (unless it be on a pickle or 
sauce bottle) plastered on the top of a few other used 
ones, adorning a dirty bottle (generally greasy) and a 
dirtier cork devoid of sealing wax or caps. Our clients 
do not care to receive bottles of medicine or powders 
wrapped up in odd pieces of newspaper, nor can they 
comprehend receiving a letter from their veterinary sur- 
geon, the heading of which is aflame with golden or 
coloured embossed letters of liberal proportions, setting 
forth name, qualifications, and address, not omitting 
“shoeing on scientific principles” and “ horses treated by 
contract.” Then again when the account is rendered for 
payment there is the distinctly tradesman’s billhead— 
picture of horse at one corner, cow at the other, and if 
space permit the whole surmounted by a horse-shoe 
amidst caligraphic flourishes. These are facts which go 


to convince our employers that we ave tradesmen. There | 
appears to be much difficulty in impressing upon the | 


average veterinary surgeon that he has clients and nof 
customers—granted of course that he does not carry on 
the trade of a farrier. Should he be the proprietor of a 
shoeing forge then we maintain that he necessarily loses 
caste, and at the same time all claims to professional 
recognition. The veterinary surgeon who runs a job- 
master’s business, cab yard, or public house should be 
treated inthe same manner. If unprofessional conduct 
includes advertising the assertion that a man isa better 
man than his neighbour, then what has the Registration 
Committee to say 7¢ veterinary surgeons engaging in 
such occupations as aforementioned. Is that not un- 
professional conduct within the meaning of bye-law 113? 
Giving glowing testimonials to drug or medicine vendors, 
signing same, writ large with spurious titles such as 
“M.R.C.V.S.L. and E,” “ Professor,” “ F.R.C.V.S. and 
M.R.C.V.S.” “ F.V.M.A.” etc, and adding the announce- 
ment “ Veterinary Adviser to the Home for Lost Guinea- 


Pigs,” “Consulting Veterinary Surgeon to the Society | 


for the Preservation of Asses” and others, is a practice 
which should receive the strictest censure. The indis- 
criminate use of the title of “ Professor” cannot be too 
strongly condemned. The usual conception of a profess- 


or is that which was so graphically defined by Prof. | 


Macqueen himself. 
Classically he (a professor) is a person of venerable age, 


with white flowing locks, respected for the profound | 
knowledge of his subject and for his services to the com- | 
munity. Imagine for one moment making a business | 
appointment to meet “ Prof. Foramenlascerumbasiscranti | 


in consultation” and on making the acquaintance of 
that worthy discovering the fact that he is a mere fledg- 
ling, scarcely out of histeens! On looking at a diction- 
ary we will find : “ Professor” pro-fes’or.n. one who pro- 
fesses, one who publicly practices or teaches an art, a 
0 and authorised teacher in a university.” Horse- 
reakers, barbers (tonsorial artists), athletes and showmen | 
all call themselves professors, for they do “publicly 
practice and teach their arts.” Therefore, failing self 
respect, whence comes the inducement to make use of | 
the prefix unless it be for the sole purpose of advertise- 
ment or aggrandisement ? There are members of the 
veterinary profession who have an honourable claim to 
the title, and those gentlemen have our sympathy. The 
daily use of bicycles ur motor cars by veterinary surgeons 
—unless it be for purely recreative purposes—is a thing 
Which we should all regret, and certainly depreciate. _ 
very attention should be paid to our annual election | 
of Council in order that it may not degenerate into a | 
mere farce. We cannot overlook the fact that the gen-| 
tlemen we send each year to the Council Chamber, to a 


| certain extent, hold our destinies in their hands ; we are 

entirely at their mercy. Therefore, ere casting our votes, 
| it is well to learn beforehand the views held by the can- 
| didate we ure about to return. Not one vote should be 
|given to the person who fails to publish an election 
/ address fully setting forth his latest opinions, and inten- 
| tions during his coming term of oftice, if elected. There 
| 18 no reason why a member should be re-elected because 
| he has served as a Member of Council for so many years 
previously. If it be our earnest desire to advance, or 
jsuyway be up to date, then we must at least have a 

Council with modern ideas. They, Members of Council, 
| should be thoroughly representative, and have a general 
| knowledge of things, something beyond that obtained in 
: the town or district in which they happened to be born, 
| relating to home, Army, Foreign, or Colonial interests, 
| Reforms are urgently needed, and we as electors should 
make certain that we have a Council prepared to carry 

them out. 

If members of the veterinary profession were to mix 
more freely with the world and make their voices heard 
mcre at public functionsas Mayors, Justices of the Peace, 
Members of County Councils, chairmen of political and 
social clubs, executive officers of masonic lodges, and when 
possible put in a regular attendance at church, instead 
of confining their energies to “ talking horse” and weary- 
‘Ing everyone near them, then many obstacles would soon 
disappear from the paths of social advancement. English 
| people especially are very shy of a stranger, and it is 
natural to expect that they want to know more about us, 
ere introducing us to their social or family circle. Presence 
_alone may be deceptive. 

Regarding consultations (?) with unqualified men— 
quacks—nvothing can be more unprofessional than this, 
If these ind'viduals seek our advice, by all means let us 
give it to them as we would toany other client. But let 
us not lower ourselves so far as to exchange opinions 
| with him, it is more satisfactory for us to regard him as 
| the medical man does the nurse in the sick room, give 
'them our instructions and rely upon them to carry them 
‘out. Another matter frequently complained of is the 
‘amount of fees allowed to a veterinary surgeon for atten- 
‘dance at a Court of Law when subpcenied to give evi- 
idence. No veterinary surgeon should attend at Court 
‘during the whole day’s sitting of that court for a lower 
‘fee than one guinea, nor should he examine an animal 
for an Insurance Company, unless he be retained in the 
service of that company, for a less sum than he usnally 
receives forthe examination of an animal as to sound- 
‘ness, the minimum charge for which ought not to be less 
than half a guinea. : 

Having now reviewed the chief factors concerned in 
our threatened degradation, and endeavoured to see our- 
‘selves as others see us, let us enquire into the possibill- 
ties of reforms and what they may accomplish, _ We can- 
‘not be a model profession but with a will Vis Unita 

Fortior—we can occupy a goodly amount of that space 
called “room for improvement.” With us to this day 
the signs are not wanting, argument te the contrary not- 
withstanding, that the most effectual remedy at our dis- 
posal is EDUCATION. We should not sacrifice educa- 
tional advancement in the interests of the veterinary 
schools in order that they may obtain a full complement 
of students fees and flourish. Is it reasonable that we, 
ie. the men whom we regularly send each year to the 
Couneil Chamber should calmly formulate a standard of 


| 
| 
\ 
| 


‘educational proficiency, inferior to that demanded by 


other learned professions but quite good enough for vetere- 
nary students, and then proudly rest on their lanrels 
whilst other professions, and even trades, are advancing 
with the times by leaps and bounds over our heads / 
Trade unions at least are beginning to realise that 
their “ go-easy” .actics are already having fatal results 
to progress and prosperity. Large employers of labour 
and educational bodies in England are sending commis- 
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sions of working men and educational experts to enquire 
into the systems of labour and education in America— 
the most progressive country of the day, which is rapidly 
cutdistancing the world. 

A recent obituary notice relating to the Hon Cecil 
Rhodes says :—“ The great fortune which he amassed by 
his capacity and intelligence is to be devoted to the 
furtherance of education throughout the Empire. The 
scheme shows an imperial-minded man, one with grasp 
to comprehend the needs of an imperial nation, 
“National destiny” “ Imperial future.” These are 
sounding and agreeable phrases. They signify 
anything but agreeable things. They mean a future 
every whit as hard and laborious as any trod by our 
fathers before us, and they connote a training which our 
fathers could dispense with in the days when intellectual 
competition was not. To-day the nation that would go 
forward must be well taught. If the British flag is to 
continue t» fly over the ends of the earth to morrow, 
the schoo'!master must be sent abroad throughout the 
land to-day.” 

How appropriately do these words apply to ourselves 
— veterinary surgeons. Andrew Carnegie, one of the 
wealthiest and shrewdest business men of the day, 
would not be distributing his millions broadcast in 
the cause of education and social advancement were it 
not that he so acutely realises the eritical position in 
which our indifference to the exigencies of the moment 
places us. An up-to-date preliminary educational test 
—something beyond that demanded of a fourth standard 
board school lad—for veterinary students will do much 
to bring about that which we as a profession daily de- 
plore the want of. With increased eduzation will come 
elevation of mind and character ; our students will be 
recruited from a higher social grade, some removes zhove 
the blacksmith’s or publican’s son with a horsey inclina- 
tion ; there will be an influx of new blood (we nearly 
wrote blue blood), and things will soon right themselves. 
We have no hesitation in stating that no gentleman or 
educated man would conscientiously be guilty of such 
offences as those which have recently been brought to our 
notice. Self-respect, or professional dignity, would for- 
bid, and there would be little demand for Banevolent 
Societies then. Another remedy, most worthy of our 
attention, is Parliamentary representation for the veteri- 
nary profession, which would strengthen our position, 
and do much to assist us. It cannot be too strongly 
advocated. Other professions, and most trades, are 
represented in the House of Co:nmons, therefore, why 
not a veterinary member? Here is an example for us. 
The United Kingdom Post Office Clerks Association, at 
their annual Conference held at Preston on the 31st 
of March last, selected their candidate to directly express 
their views in Parliament—Mr. E. W. Cleary, of Dept- 
ford, was chosen. It is proposed to pay their member 
a salary of £300 a year, to be raised by an immediate 
levy of one shilling per member and an_ increased sub- 
scription of a penny each per month. As a profession 
we, veterinary surgeons, are for some unaccountable 
cause, a most submissive and humble collection of indivi- 
duals : we are for ever being publicly snubbed or insulted 
by the powers that be. Our interests appears to be no- 
body’s business, they may be ignored with impunity, the 
profession grumbles, and there itends. As a corrective 
we require a thoroughly representative member in the 
House ; ever-ready and able todefend our interests and 
repudiate those mis-statements, which as a rule go un 
challenged and so misguide the public. The Borough 
of St. Pancras, in which the Royal Veterinary College is 
situated, returns to Parliament eight members, two for 
each district, comprising North, South, East, and West. 
Considering the interest which Camden Town has for 


many years past taken in things veterinary we could | 
with some confidence put up our member (representa- ! at 
There should be no! than all the Acts of Parliament or bye-laws imaginav® 


tive) for election by that division. 


difficulty in finding a suitable candidate amongst our 
members, but the question which arises, would be his 
ability to devote the whole or the greater part of his time 
to Parliamentary duties—at the expense of his practice, 
and at the same time find the necessary financial means. 
There is reason to doubt this, as we have, unfortunately, 
but few wealthy men amongst us. Members of Parlia. 
ment are still unpaid by the State. However, failing 
private means the gentleman whom we, or our Council, 
may think fit to nominate as our representative, could 
receive financial support solely from the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons—much in the same manner as 
“ Labour” and the majority of the Irish members are 
supported. We are given to understand that the 
finances of the RC.V.S. are for the moment not ina 
very flourishing condition. It has been stated that the 
annual expenditure amounts to about £1300—a sum con- 
siderably in excess of present income. That excellent 
and very practical suggestion, that every Fellow or Mem- 
ber of the RC.V.S. should pay an annual Registration 
fee of one guinea, if carried out, would speedily set things 
in order. The official Register of 1901 gives the total 
number of veterinary surgeons as 3450. Basing calcula- 
tions on these figures there would result a minimum in- 
come—provided they al] paid—of £3622. We should go 
still further and compel that body of men known as 
“existing practitioners” to pay an annual registration 
fee also, say 10/6 in return for the protection and recog- 
nition which they receive under the Veterinary Sur- 
geons Act of 1881. The 1901 Register gives the names 
of 402 of these men ; therefore their fees would yield a 


| further annual sum of, say, £242. These amounts, added 


to the present income, would represent a good all-round 
tutal, quite sufficient to meet the financial requirements 
under proposed reforms of both Council and Parliamen- 
tary representatives. 

Nobody could justly object to the payment of a 
guinea for annual registration, for the personal benetit 
which he would derive would be ample compensation for 
the outlay. Under such an arrangement, each or every 
F. or M.R.C.V.S. would receive a free copy of the 
Annual Report, balance sheet, and official register. By 
slightly increasing the amount of the annual registra- 
tion fee, a system of life insurance might be included— 
for the payment of a certain sum of money at death, to 
wife or children only, or in case of permanent disable- 
ment, a fixed sum weekly. Any life and accident insur- 
ance company would readily undertake such a risk and 
all business pertaining thereto—on behalf of the 
R.C.V.S. in the same manner as they do for newspaper 
insurance schemes. The only extra trouble on the part 
of the Council would be the payment of the annual pre- 
mium to tke insurance company. Another sum, out of 
general income, might be reserved each year for the pur- 
pose of defence and to meet the cost of test actions in the 
Law Courts. 

Failure to comply with this proposed amendment, that 
is the payment of the annual registration fee and giving 
correct postal Address, should make a V.S. liable to 
have his name moved from the Register and replaced 
only npon his giving a satisfactory explanation and pay- 
ment of allarrears. This would have a most salutary 
effect as it would rid us of “undesirables.” In_ these 
days money is power, although it used t» be said that 
knowledge is power ; nevertheless, a happy combination 
of both is better than either alone—“ Vis Unita Morte” 
It should be our chief aim io place the veterinary pro 
fession on a firm educational and financial basis, a0 
should our efforts be successful we will speedily forge 
ahead and obtain that professional and social recogol 
tion which we have been and are lamenting the shone 
of. A thoroughly up-to-date and representative Counc! 
with modern ideas and sound financial support, ca? do 
more to improve the status of the veterinary surge? 
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We must not overlook the fact that man makes the pro- 
fession what it is, not legislation, although under present 
conditions one without the other could only end in 


disaster. 


I know that many of my readers will smile not a little 


at the utopian ideas which I have expounded. How- 


ever, in conclusion, I do, and will, maintain that every 
reform which I have suggested is not only possible, but 


thoroughly practicable, provided that we can find the | 


gentlemen with sufficient energy and courage to over- 
come hoary precedent and open upa new and prosperous 
era for members of the veterinary profession. 

Witiiam A. F.R.C.V.S, 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


NEURALGIA OF THE Superior Nerve 
THE Horse.—By A. Liautarp, Dean of the 
American Veterinary College, New York, Corres- 
ponding Member of the Paris Central Veterinary 
Medical Society. 


Gentlemen,— On several occasions you have been 
good enough to listen to details of certain operations 
that are practised in the United States that I have 
described to you, although after all they are only 
modifications of the classical ones performed on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

To-day I wish to invite your attention to one 
that | believe to be altogether of American’ origin, as 
I can find no mention of it in any of the text books 
on surgery that I have had access to, and which I 
have every reason to believe has for the first time 
been performed by Professor Williams of the Cornell 
University, and in whose name I make this com- 
munication, after which I hope to hear of an ex- 
pression of opinion from you. 

The disease progresses insidiously, and gradually 
attains its greatest intensity, and the chief symp- 
tom is turning of the head. In the earlier stages 
this is what attracts attention, the animal throwing 
his head up and down as if troubled by flies, rubbing 
his nose and upper lip against surrounding objects, 
and shaking his head violently. He will sometimes 
stop dead, as if the irritation was so great as to 
prevent him moving. This symptom is generally 
seen when at work in saddle or harness, seldom in 
the stable. In certain cases it appears to be aggra- 
vated by the wind blowing in the face, and in others 
when the pace is quick. 

The movements of the head vary in degree in 
different cases, but can always be induced by work-_ 
ing the horse either in the saddle or in harness ; 
also they are most characteristic and diagnostic. | 

The animal suddenly throws his nose forward and | 
then up and down, and if there is anything handy | 
he will violently rub his upper lip against it as if he 
Was ridding himself of an insect that was stinging 
him. If in double harness he will rub his nose | 
against his companion or his collar, sometimes stop- | 
ping dead short to do so. In some cases the seat of | 
the complaint appears to be on the poll or ears, when - 
the head will be shaken violently, and the pain may | 

80 great as to cause the horse to be uncontrollable. | 
he disease has been ‘observed in all classes of | 
horses, and in all, although a most careful examina- 


| tion has been made of the nose, ears, mouth, teeth, 
and poll, nothing is to be seen. I have had three 
cases under my care within the past five years without 
being able to give relief. 

Mr. Williams has seen several similar ones, and 
coming to the conclusion that it was neuralgia he 
‘decided to try neurectomy of the infra-orbital por- 
tion of the superior maxillary nerve. 
| The operation is most simple. The animal is thrown 
and made fast in the usual manner. The orifice of 
the inferior orbital canal is localised and the levator 
labii superioris muscle pushed downwards, the 
incision being made from above downwards extend- 
ing to just below the lower edge of the nerve. The 
lips of the wound are drawn apart by an assistant, 
= the nerve carefully dissected out up to the point 
where it emerges from thecanal. It is there divided 
and about an inch removed, taking care that all the 
minute branches are divided. ‘The facial artery must 
| be avoided. 

' The wound is dressed antiseptically, and the horse 
turned over and the operation performed on the other 
side. 

Mr. Williams has operated on four cases, in three 
of which immediate relief was given without an _ re- 
currence of the symptoms, the fourth was only par- 
tially successful. 

In three cases the nerve was greatly hyper- 
trophied, but in the fourth it was atrophied. —Lulletin 
de la Sociéte Centrale de Médecine Vétérinaire, 27th 
March, 1902. 


Josnua A. Nuny, Vet.-Lt.-Col. 


Laceration oF Tend) AcHILLES IN AN Ox, 


A small ox, about 10 years old, went down a bank 
to drink from a brook and upon its return to the road 
it was noticed to be lame on the left hind leg, and 
the lameness was so severe that it was driven to a 
slaughterhouse near by, but with the greatest difli- 
culty, two men supporting the bind quarter. 

Examination of the injured limb discovered a 
marked dropping of the haunch, the stifle was drop- 
ped and extended, the hock strongly wrinkled, and 
the skin and fetlock curried in an almost horizontal 
direction forward. On being forced to walk the beast 
put first the foot and then the whole of the hinder 
surface of the cannon to the ground, and was unable 
to move the leg out of thet position. There was a 
slight oedema, pain, and heat in the region of the 


lower 3rd of the tibia, the skin was intact. 

The animal was slaughtered and skinned. In the 
neighbourhood of the tibia there was well marked 
subcutaneous hemorrhage extending to the muscles. 
The tendo achilles was lacerated about 15 cm. above 
the point of the hock. The laceration and rupture 
was oblique and covered by clotted blood. 

This accideat is fairly common among horses and 
dogs, generally accompanied by an external wound. 
This case in the ox without skin lesion is somewhat 


unique.—La Clin. Vét. 
Fracture OF THE SpPHENOID, 


ck of megrims a horse reared and 


During an avta 
Profuse bleeding 


fell back on the floor of the stable. 


at the nose occurred, the animal remained motiorless, 
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breathing deeply and painfully, the eyes rolled and 
there was some tremor of the limbs. 

Diagnosis: Fracture of base of the skull, with 
laceration of the great vessels in the locality and 
compression of the brain. 

The animal died in less than five minutes, and a 
post-mortem was made at once. 

The sphenoid was completely shattered at the 
basilar apophysis of the occipital, and entirely dis- 
placed crosswise. The internal carotid was severed 
and the veins of the occipito spheno temporal hiatus. 

The end of the fractured bone had penetrated the 
bulb and cut into the pyramid and pons varolii, the 
posterior border of the pharynx lacerated at it’s in- 
sertion had occasioned the flow of blood at the nose. 
The guttural pouch contained a very large clot. The 
cerebellum and other organs within the cranium were 
all right.— Recueil de Méd. Vet. 


Wotnp anp Suture Dressine. 


Dr. L. Gaetano, of Naples, has for the past two 
years been experimenting with alcohol as a wound 
dressing, and has come to the conclusion that alcohol 
70° with 1 per cent. acetic acid is one of the best 
dressings obtainable for suturing wounds and ensur- 
ing rapid healing. He makes the following sugges- 
tions as to the treatment of a wound to ensure rapid 
healing. 

1. During the operation the suture material 
should be immersed in the acidified alcohol solution 
and immediately before use dried with sterilized 
gauze. 

2. Needles should be passed through the point of a 
flame. 

3. When the sutures are fixed the surface of the 
wound should be washed with the solution and wiped 
with a wad of gauze soaked in it. A layer of this 
gauze should also be laid upon the wound. 

4. Two days after repeat the sterilizing, remove 
the gauze, wipe the wound with the solution and re- 
peat the treatment. 

5. On the 5th day remove sutures and treat as 
may be necessary with gauze and solution. — La 
Rifoma Med. 


Rupture or tHE Gravip Uterus. 


Droult quotes a case of this accident, which did 
not result in the death of the dam. An ewe appar- 
ently in good health was slaughtered, and a foetus 
was found with its head and fore legs in the abdom- 
inal cavity somewhat deformed by pressure but other- 
wise healthy, the rest of its body were in the womb, 
it was apparently about four months on. The dam’s 
uterus was normal in size and presented, on the 
upper surface of the body, nearly in the middle of its 
long diameter, a little to one side of the middle line, 
a star-like cicatrix with hard reddish edges; the 
mucous membrane was normal except for the scar 
corresponding. One horn was large and full of san- 
guinolent non-purulent fluid. No trace of foetal 
membranes could be found either in the uterus or 
abdominal cavity, and the surgeon believes they must 
have been expelled after the accident.—Rec. de Méd. 
Vét. 


OsstTETRICs. 


The surgeon was called to a cow which had been in 
labour for six hours, he had eight months previously 
treated her for a fracture of the neck of the ilium 
which had resulted in a permanent lameness accom- 
panied by occlusion of a third of the pelvic cavity 
caused by the ossified callus. The fore legs of the 
foetus were showing, but the head was turned ; this 
was rectified and traction applied without success, so 
the shoulders were skinned out and the legs re- 
moved ; by means of a hook in the eye the calf was 
brought as far as the lumbar region, but traction was 
of no further use so it was cut in two, and by means 
of Pflauz’s embryotome the coxa were divided and 
the rest of the calf removed without any damage to 
the cow, who made a good recovery without any com- 
plications.—Rec. de Méd. Vét. 


Hooxep Foor. 


An eighteen months old filly showed a deformity 
of the third phalanx, resulting in her walking with 
the front face of the hoof on the ground, The flexors 
were apparently all right, and the bending back 
seemed to be due to contraction of the ligaments of 
the joint and the sheath of the perforans. 

On the ground of absence of contraction of the 
flexors, or atrophy and paralysis of the extensor, the 
surgeon considered the lesion curable by simple or- 
thopeedic measures. By means of an elongated 
toe piece to the shoe, and calkins, which were short- 
ened every 15 days, the filly was completely cured in 
seventy days.—Revue Vét 


GuycosurRiA IN RaBtEs. 


Probieoux and Nicolas state asa resuit of their experi- 
ments that (a) in carnivora affected by rabies glycosuria 
is frequently but not constantly present, and it is also 
frequently present in animals not so affected. However, 
it may be regarded as a help to diagnosis though fre- 
quently a very late one. (+) In herbivora the presence 
of sugar in the urine is always constant, more abundant 
than in the carnivora, being formed within 24 hours 
after infection in the rabbit, and within 12 in the goat, 
so that in the herbivora glycosuria has a real diagnostic 
value, although it occurs in other diseases such as milk 
fever —Jour. de Méd. Vet. 


; ELECTION ADDRESS. 


To the Fellows and Members of 
The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


Gentlemen,—-The period for which you elected me 
to represent you on the Council! of the R.C.V.S. will 
shortly expire. During the last twelve months of 
that time I have been less attentive to my duties 02 
the Cozncil and its committees than I intended to 
have been. This was entirely owing to absence from 
home on Government service. Should you honour 
me with a renewal of your confidence I hope to put 
in a more regular attendance. The profession is not 
now making the progress we should all like to see 
The Government is treating us in all departments 
where veterinary surgeons are employed with what 
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almost appears to be studied contempt. In my judg- 
ment this state of things will never be modified until 
we are represented in Parliament. Our Council has 
done all that is possible by deputation to and corres- 
pondence with Ministers of State to secure a just re- 
cognition of our claims—but failed. What we need, 
and could have if we made a united and determined 
effort, is a veterinary surgeon who could on the floor 
of the House of Commons expose the injustice to 
which we are subjected and the consequent injury 
inflicted on the community. At present incompe- 
tent laymen are placed in positions the duties of 
which can only be satisfactorily discharged by mem- 
bers of our profession, thus imposing a needless loss 
upon the country. If the ‘facts were brought before 
Parliament in the way | suggest I feel sure that we 


should soon get redress, the country would enjoy the | 


advantages of efficient service, and all concerned be 
delivered from the present helpless, hopeless muddle. 

Some years ago I ventured to bring this subject 
before the profession in the columns of The Veterinary 
Record, but received little encouragement. I am 
now glad to find that I have the active support of 
the able editor of that periodical. If returned I will 
direct the attention of the Council to this matter, and 
if possible persuade it to take the necessary steps to 
give effect to this policy. 

With regard to the Registration Committee, I con- 
sider that it isdoing good work and dealing justly 
with every case brought before it, but | think at the 
same time that there are violations of bye-law 113 
other than advertising which call for, and, I hope, will 
shortly receive attention.—Yours faithfully, 

J. Fraser. 

Golspie, St. Albans. 

May 12. 


THE DICK COLLEGE AND THE UNIVERSITY 
OF EDINBURGH. 


An important movement is on foot in Edinburgh, 
which is likely to prove of very considerable interest to 
the veterinary profession. 
moment two Veterinary Colleges in Edinburgh—the 
Dick College, administered by trustees elected by the 
City Corporation from their number; and the New 
Veterinary College, presided over by Principal Williams, 
son of the late highly respected and well-known veteri- 
nary authority of that name. Ever since the New 
Veterinary College started there has been considerable 
rivalry between the two. Edinburgh Town Council 
would be glad to get the Royal Dick College off their 


ands, and some of the trustees—in fact all of them— | 


are of opinion that the College should be otherwise ad. 
ministered. 

For years past various schemes have been mooted, and 
proposals put forward with the view of improving 
matters, but so far little has come of them. Now, how- 


ever, there are rumours of a very important change in | 


the present state of matters. An Edinburgh gentleman 
who takes a deep interest in veterinary matters, and 
Who, we understand, has some connections that way, has 


stated his willingness to give a large sum of money to | 


endow a Chair of Veterinary Surgery in connection with 
inburgh University, and this fact having been com- 
Municated to the Dick Trust, they are now considering 


sation of a project which has of recent years occupied 


There are at the present | 


what would be the best steps to bring about the reall: ; - me witnesses called on bel 
plaintiff. 


the minds of some of the trustees. This project is to 
have the College practically taken over by the Univer- 
sity. The University authorities, we learn, have listened 
with considerable favour to the proposals that have been 
made, though no official decision has been arrived at as 
yet. The Royal Dick Veterinary College and its equip- 
ment the Trustees, it is understood, would be ready to 
hand over to the University, and a managing board prob- 
ably would be formed, in which the University would 
have the larger representation. In fact, so far as can be 
learned, the University could have the entire manage- 
ment if they so preferred, but it is not unlikely that, 
should the scheme be carried into effect, the University 
authorities would rather have one or two representatives 
on the Board of Management from bodies such as the 
Town Council. 

One important feature in the scheme is the proposal 
to be laid before the University authorities that they 
should grant a Degree in Veterinary Surgery, and 
when the College has been elevated from its present in- 
different position to such academic dignities, it is ex- 
pected that there will be no difliculty in obtaining a 
Government grant similar to that which is enjoyed by 
the Datlin College. An important point to be considered 
in the matter is the position of the Glasgow College. 
It is a fact that sooner or later there will be a struggle 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow for supre.wacy in the 
teaching of veterinary surgery, and Glasgow is prepared 
to make every endeavour to secure a Government grant 
for itself. In Edinburgh matters are in this position, 
that although those interested in the new movement are 
not confident of success, they are quite hopeful, in view 
of all the circumstances, that sooner or later matters 
will work out as they desire, that the Dick College will 
be taken under the wgis of the University, that degrees 
will be conferred, that a chair will be founded by the 
beneficence of the at present unknown but generous 
donor, and that the Government will then have no difti- 
culty in making a grant towards the teaching of veteri- 
nary surgery. Naturally, there is great interest in the 
matter buth in Edinburgh and Glasgow ; in Edinburgh 
particularly, where such a movement would have, without 
question, a very serious effect upon the opposition college. 
—The Evening Dispatch. 


CLAIM AGAINST A SHOEING SMITH. 


A case of interest to horse owners and shoeing smiths 
was dealt with in the Leeds County Court, before his 
| Honour Judge Greenhow. 

— Asum of £40, for the loss of a horse, was claimed by 
Mr. Samuel Dobson, hay and straw dealer, Seacroft, 
from Messrs. F. Gibbon and Sons, who carry on business 
as shoeing smiths at the same place, and also at Bram- 
hope. Mr. Arthur Willey conducted the case for the 
plaintiff, and the defendants were represented by Mr, 
Clifford Dunn. ee 
A horse belonging to the plaintiff was left one day in 
December last at the forge of the defendants at Seacroft 
to be shod. At night a son of the head of the business 
—Mr. James Gibbon, who, according to the evidence, 


"was an experienced rider—had just got on the horse's 


back to drive it home, when it suddenly reared up, and 
falling on its head was killed, the young man_ himself 
narrowly escaping serious Injury. 

The case for the plaintiff was that the horse had been 
killed through young Gibbon pulling the reins so violently 
as to cause the horse to rear, while the defendants main- 
tained that it wes a sudden vicious act of the animal, for 
which they could not be responsible. 


Mr. S. Wharam, veterinary surgeon, Leeds, was one 
valf of the case for the 
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Mr. F. Gibbon, the defendant, gave evidence. His 
family, he said, had been shoeing smiths for three or four 
generations, and he himself had 25 years’ experience. 
He was, he said, well known as a shoeing smith at the 
Yorkshire county and other leading agricultural shows. 
He had never heard of a case like the one under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. James Gibbon, son of the previous witness, said 
he had just got on the horse’s back when the horse stood 
on its hind feet, and fell on its back =< 

The Judge: Have you had experience in the riding of 
horses ? 

Witness : I have had a great deal of experience, and 
it is a wonder I escaped without injury to myself. 

Mr. Thomas Leeder, horse trainer, Shadwell, called for 
the defence, said the horse in question had been en- 
trusted to him three years ago to be broken, but he had 
so much “ bother” with the animal that he brought him 
back to Mr. Dobson a day or two after he got him. He 
had seen the horse rear in the way described, and 
the animal was altogether very unmanageable. On 
a him he told Mr. Dobson to “keep his eye on 

im.’ 

His Honour held that no negligence had been proved, 
The young man Gibbon was a capable and experienced 
rider, and consequently there was no carelessness. 
“There might be carelessness,” his Honour added, “if a 
person like myself was allowed to ride the horse. I think, 
too, it isa recognised custom for owners to leave their 
horses at forges like these on the understanding that they 
will be sent home by the smith. That being so, owners 
ought surely tu inform the smith the danger a stranger 
incurred in attemping to ride it.” His Honour gavea 
verdict for the defendants, but without costs, as the case, 
he said, was one of “ touch and go” and might have been 
settled ina neighbourly manner by the parties.— York- 
shire Post. 


ALLEGED BREACH OF WARRANTY. 


At the Warrington County Court on Thursday, May 
Ist., before His Honour Judge Bowen Rowlands, K.C., 
and a jury, an action was heard in which William Kin- 
der, farmer, Antrobus, sought to recover from John 
Bradford, Cliff Farm, Grappenhall, the sum of £23 
19s. 6d. (which included £1 7s. for veterinary surgeon’s 
fee) for damages for breach of warranty in respect of a 
mare sold by defendant to the plaintiff. There was a 
counter-claim by the defendant for £3 10s. for stabling 
and maintenance of the mare. 

Dr. A. P. Thomas, barrister, Liverpool, (instructed by 
Mr, H. J. Willett) appeared for the plaintiff, and defen- 
dant was represented by Mr. Cuthbert Smith, barrister, 
Liverpool, (instructed by Mr. T.S. Steel). 

Dr. Thomas, in opening the case, stated that in March 
last the plaintiff was desirous of purchasing a cob, and 
hearing that the defendant had got one to sell he went 
in company with Mr. Norcott on the 24th to Grappenhall 
and visited the defendant’s farm. The mare was shown 
to him but as he was not an expert in horses, the plain- 
tiff wanted some assurance that it was sound. Thede- 
fendant replied that it was, and he would guarantee it to 
be asound mare. The plaintiff agreed to buy it for £22 
12s. 6d. and on the following day the defendant brought 
the mare to the plaintiff’s place, and after a short trial it 
was placed in the stable. On the following morning the 
plaintiff was surprised to find the mare was lame on the 
off hind leg. He immediately wrote to the defendant 
stating that the cob was lame, informing him of his repre- 
sentation that it was perfectly sound, and asking him to 
return the purchase money. The defendant visited the 
plaintiff and suggested that the cob should be taken toa 
veterinary surgeon and if declared to be unsound he 
would take it back and refund the money. Mr. Bate, of 


Sutton Weaver, was called in, and he certified that the 
mare was lame in the off-hind fetlock, and in his 
opinion the mare was not sound. The defendant refused 
to return the purchase money, and if the jury believed a 
warranty was given the plaintiff was entitled to recover 
damages. 

Mr. Cuthbert Smith informed the Court that his de- 
fence was (1) that there was no warranty and (2) that if 
there was a warranty there had been no breach of it. 

The plaintitf then entered the witness box and went 
into details respecting the purchase of the cob. Witness 
asked the defendant if it was sound and one he could 
recommend, and he replied “ Yes.” Witness told defen- 
dant that if the mare was not what he had guaranteed it 
he should return it, and defendant said “if you don’t like 
it after you have had it two or three days you can return 
it and I will give you the money.” On the day follow- 
ing the mare was brought to witness’s place, and on the 
morning of the succeeding day it was found to be lame. 
He “could not knock a trot out of her.” 

In cross-examination witness adhered to his statement 
that the defendant warranted the animal a sound one. He 
denied that he had put a dog in the stable and caused the 
mare to kick herself lame. 

Jesse Norcott, farmer, Crowley, who was present when 
the bargain was made, said the defendant guaranteed 
the pony to be sound and said it would pass the “ vet. ” 
Plaintiff said he wculd return the animal if it were not 
sound, and defendant agreed to this. 

James Howard, shoeing smith, John Bate, veterinary 
surgeon, Sutton Weaver, and William G. Willett, veteri- 
nary surgeon, who saw the pony a day or two after the 
plaintiff purchased it gave evidence as to its alleged un- 
soundness. It was stated that the animal was suffering 
from lameness on the off hind leg, which was due to an 
enlargement of the fetlock joint. Mr. Willett considered 
that the enlargement was of some standing. 

Richard Edmondson, veterinary surgeon, St. Helens, 
said he examined the pony on April 8th, and it was then 
not in a condition to be passed as sound. 

For the defence, Mr. Smith submitted in the first place 
that no warranty was given. Defendant was not anxious 
to sell the pony, but a Mr. Warmsley, who knew it wasa 
sound animal, advised the plaintiff to buy it. Plaintiff 
was offered the chance of having the pony examined by 
a veterinary surgeon before the money was paid, but he 
did not choose to have it examined. Something went 
wrong to make the pony a little bit stiff the day after 
plaintiff purchased it, and he (Mr. Smith) submitted that 
even if the jury would consider a warranty was given, the 
pony was sound, and the imjury in question was only a 
temporary lameness caused after the animal came into 
plaintiff's possession. 

John Bradford, son of the defendant, was called, and 
said he had been driving the pony ever since his father 
bought it in Avgust, 1900. During the whole of that 
time he had never seen any sign of lameness. Witness 
was present when the bargain was made with the plain- 
tiff, and bis father offered to have the pony examined by 
a veterinary surgeon, plaintiff to pay the fee if it proved 
to be sound, and defendant to pay if it did not. Defen- 
dant was asked if he would guarantee the pony, and he 
said he would not. He told plaintiff that if he thought 
the pony was lame he had better go out of the yard at 
once, and have nothing to do with it. 

John Bradford, the defendant, corroborated this versio 
of the matter. ; 

Hugh Ferguson, veterinary surgeon, Warrington, said 
defendant had been in the habit of sending the pony ' 
him to be shod, and witness had never seen anything 
all the matter with the animal. He examined It 0? 
March 28th, and put it to a test, but found no Jamenes? 
whatever. He passed the pony as sound, and would «° 
so to-day. 

In cross-examination witness admitted that there W* 
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-a slight heat at the fetlock joint, but there was no lame- 
ness or swelling. 

Albert Ferguson, son of the last witness, corroborated. 

Augustus Taylor, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons and formerly a member of the board 
of-examiners of that body, said that on April 25th he ex- 
amined the pony and it was perfectly sound. He could 
not detect any disease at the fetlock joint. 

Henry Eve, veterinary surgeon, Liverpool, gave similar 
-evidence. 

Harry Unsworth, who sold the pony to the defendant 
in August, 1900, said it was perfectly sound then. He 
had seen it scores of times since and there had been no 
signs of lameness. 


John Warburton, who resides near the defendant, said — 


he saw the pony every daysand had never noticed signs 
of lameness. 


Mr. Smith re-addressed the jury, and contended that | 


until the moment when the pony was delivered at the 
plaintiff's premises there was not a scrap of lameness of 
any sort. He further submitted that no guarantee was 
given. 

His Honour summed up and pointed out that there 
was no occasion for the word warranty to be used if a 


representation was made to induce the plaintiff to believe | 


the pony was sound. 
The jury retired to consider their verdict and after 


about a quarter of an hour’s absence, found for the de- 


fendant on the claim and counter claim with costs. 
Judgment was entered accordingly.—The Warrington 
Examiner. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


Modestly described by the Author in his preface as 
@ small attempt to show the value of indigenous 
Indian drugs in veterinary practice, this little book 
steps into a gap long felt not only by veterinary sur- 
geons but by stock owners in India. For the native | 


bazaar is a veritable gold mine of therapeutical re- | 


source, hitherto unattainable to the European except | 
‘by the somewhat unreliable and unsafe method of | 
verbal communications. ! 
Dr. Holmes has without ostentation given us a 
book of the highest value, and every veterinary sur- 
-geon, of whatever nationality he may be, must be. 
thankful to him for his practical and useful work. 
The book consists of sections among which are a 
tabular numerical form listing the common and 
scientific names of the substances with six vernacular | 
synonyms. A vocabulary of common diseases with 
vernacular names. A collection of useful native 
prescriptions. A section on the preparation and use_ 
of common remedies with English, Indian, and 
domestic equivalents in weights and measures. The 
concluding section is a well arranged pharmacopzia 
of Indian drugs, of great use to the veterinarian, and 
numerical corresponding to the earlier tables, so that 
though of use to the lay reader it is not at all calcu- 
lated to turn him into a quack, as careful study is 
necessary to utilise it, while the earlier sections give 
the information known to all native stock keepers, 
but not to Europeans—to their loss. 
The book is absolutely necessary to candidates for 
the A.V.D. or 1.C.V.D., and will well repay perusal 


by all teachers of therapeutics, while its moderate 
| 
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price, 2/-, places it within the reach of every practi- 
tioner who studies comparative remedies. 

Doctor Holmes is to be congratulated and thanked 
for this valuable addition to our literature. 

A Veterinary Pharmacopwia of Bazaar Drugs, by 
J. _D. E. Houmes, }M.A., M.R.C.V.S., Assist. Bacterio- 
logist, Muktesar. Madras: Higginbotham & Co., 1902. 


OBITUARY. 


—Vet.-Major Joun Burton, A.V.D. 
Graduated Lond., April 19th, 1872. 


We regret to hear of the death of Major John Bur- 
ton, late Army Veterinary Department, at Bray, Ireland, 
/on May 10th. 

__ Major Burton was born in 1851 and entered the Army 
in June, 1873. He served with the Royal Artillery dur- 
ing the Afghan war 1879-80, and received the medal for 
'that Campaign. He also acted as District Veterinar 
Officer in Ireland during the commencement of the South 
| African war, but the strain told on his health and com- 
_pelled him to retire from the Army. 


The Late Mr. Danby. 


The remains of the late Mr. Danby, whose demise re- 
moves one of the most prominent and respected residents 
of Bainton, were laid to rest in Bainton Churchyard on 
Wednesday in last week. The funeral was one of the 
most largely attended that has ever taken place in the 
village. Besides a large number of relatives, there were 
| present a very large number of leading residents of the 
| surrounding district, who took this opportunijy of paying 
|a final tribute of esteem and respect to the memory of 
‘the deceased gentleman. ‘The funeral cortege set out 
from Driffield, and was met at the entrance of Bainton 
| Parish Church by the Rev. Canon Stanbridge, who pro- 
ceeded before it into the church, which was crowded to 
its fullest extent. Mr. Stewart Angus presided at the 
organ, and the service was effectively rendered by the 
church choir. After the singing of the 39th Psalm, and 
of the hymn, “O God our help in ages past.” the 
mourners and entire congregation filed reverently into 
the Churchyard, where the closing portion of the service 
was impressively read by the Rev. Canon Stanbridge, 
who had been in convocation at York, but had come 
down specially for the occasion. A large number of 
beautiful floral tributes were sent. Mr. Danby’s death 
will be severely felt in the village, where his many acts 
of benevolence gained for him the esteem of one and all. 
—The Beverley Telegraph. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ENLARGEMENTS ON A HORSE’S BACK. 
Sir. 
During a voyage to South Africa, in charge of re- 
mounts, in April, 19091, | had two cases similar to those 
described by R. T. A. ia his letter to The Veterinary 
Record of 3rd inst ; one case occurring in a bay, and the 
other in a light chestnut. 
The cases | had were due to the Hypoderma equi, 
which is the larval stage of the fly known as the (dstrus 
If R.T.A.’s cases were caused by the same 
parasite, it shows the condition is not peculiar to grey 
horses.—-Yours truly, 
J. W, FLANAGAN. 


Leeds, May 6th. 
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Sir, 

I have read with considerable interest the articles and 
letters appearing recently in Zhe Veterinary Record 
under the above heading, especially that of Mr. Charles 
Sheather in the current issue. It would appear to me 
that the condition described is due to the larv of the 
“Hypoderma Bovis” which instead of depositing its 
eggs on cattle as is the usual case, has “ laid ” astray on 
the skin of the horse. 

These eggs have to a certain extent developed into 
larve, but the latter have become arrested in their 
growth and undergone certain changes. This is no 
doubt due to the fact that the subcutaneous tissue of 
the horse’s skin is not a suitable nidus for the growth 
and development of these larve. To the same cause may 
be attributed the facts that Mr. Sheather in his cases 
never found a plump larva but only empty skins, and 
also the ezrulence of the case reported by him. 

The larvze of the “ Hypoderma bovis” have also been 
met with under the skin of man, but as in the horse 
they never arrive at maturity. Men affected are those 
generally having to look after cattle, and it is no doubt 
that the smell of the latter attracts the insects. 

E. F. pe Jone. 


ARMY VETERINARY OFFICERS. 
Sir, 

lam sure after reading severa! of your leading articles 
in your valuable weekly paper, that you not only have 
the interest of your profession at heart, but your doing 
all you possibly can to further the interests of the veteri- 
nary officers of His Majesty’s Forces. 

Much has been done lately for the members of the 
medical profession in His Majesty’s Forces ; they have 
got almost all they asked for, they were determined as 
a profession to get what they asked. They are a large 
and influential ——— and are entitled to what they 
have got, but why should we not also succeed, although 
a profession small in number. We are indispensible to 
the well being of an Army. 

How is it that numbers of regiments are without 
veterinary officers. Why do advertisements appear time 
after time asking for veterinary surgeons to go on active 
service. Methinks there are numbers of young men in 
our profession who would be willing to serve—if they 
were fairly treated. I must say the pay is not great, and 
it will take a man all his time tolive on it. If married 
he may exist, and try as he can he will only be able to 
keep up an appearance on his pay. And how without 
private means can he bring up and educate a family. [ 
am glad a concession has recently been made with regard 
to promotion : 74 years service, Vet.-Captain ; 15 years 
service, Vet.-Major, and soon. But why is it necessary 
to have the professional prefix. I never yet heard 
colloquially a veterinary officer being addressed as 
Vet.-Captain or Vet.-Major ; but I do know that the 
Farrier-Majors always get their title, and were addressed 
by it. In cavalry of the line they are now called 
Farrier-Quarter-Master-Sergeants—rather a long one. 

We are the only department that use the prefix before 
the Army rank. Why it can’t be Captain or Major, 
A.V.D., or better still, Royal Army Veterinary Corps if 
you like, Iknow not. Who objects to the title? Not 
the officers in the Army—I never yet knew one who 
did. Don’t you think if we had had a reserve of veteri- 
nary officers it would have saved a lot of trouble to the 
A.V.D. and all the needless advertising for veterinary 
surgeons required for South Africa, Transports, Re- 
mounts, etc. 

Why should a veterinary surgeon when he applies to 
go on active service be sent out by the A.V.D. as a 
civilian, and by the Imperial Yeomanry as a Vet.-Lieu- 
tenant witha “temporary commission.” I think there is‘a | 


difference with regard to an allowance if he dies on active: 
service. Is there a reason why so few of the veterinary 
officers of the Auxiliary Forces have volunteered for 
active service ? And why should they serve in the lower 
rank when they do? How many civilian veterinary ‘sur- 
geons who have had 12 months active service have ap- 
plied for admission in the A.V.D.? Is there a reason? 
How many members of our profession are in the Re- 
mount Department ? I think we have plenty of practical 
men who can judge a horse and know as much about 
horses as some infantry officers. 
*tIf the veterinary officers of His Majesty’s Imperial 
Forces are united they will get what they ask for. And 
I am sure all the members of our profession will help 
to do what they can for them. I hope members of Coun- 
cil will bring thes? needs before those in Authority, 
and I think you will agree with me, sir, that it will 
be for the benefit of His Majesty’s Forces. 

“ PRACTITIONER.” 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
Sir, 

Having seen the leading article in The Veterinary 
Record for May 10th, on the Army Veterinary Depart- 
ment and the new warrant that has been published for 
it, [have taken the trouble to study this astounding 
specimen of War Office draftsmanship, and certainly the 
value that the Solons who rule the national Augean 
stable place on skilled veterinary services is a low one, 
so much so that it can only be presumed that they 
gauge it by their own market value in the outside 
world. 

1. The appointment of Director-General is by article 
733 for three years, but can be specially extended for two 
years more. No.2 fixesthe salary of the Director- 
General at £850 per annum, but according to article 587 
after he has held the appointment for three years he is 
entitled to a pension of £600 per annum for life. It is 
presumed that this period of extension would only be 
given to an officer of exceptional ability, and therefore it 
amounts to this—that the difference between his pay and 
pension is a bonus of £500 for two years work. 

2. A Lieut.-Colonel under 25 years service receives 1n 
pay and allowance a total sum of £663 15s. 6d. per 
annum. In this is included £80 12s. 1d. for the keep of 
two horses, and out of which he has to pay for their 
forage, stable rent, groom, shoeing, insurance etc. If the 
horses are not kept he does not receive this horse allow- 
ance, and if they are it is needless to say they cost him 
more. This leaves his salary at £583 3s. 5d. per annum. 
As after three years service in the rank of Lieut.-Colonel 
he is entitled to apension of £400 per annum it appears 
that after that time the value that is placed on him is 
£1483 3s. 5d. a year. 

3. Still more astounding is the following : According 
to article 436 Majors are selected for promotion to the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonels after passing an examination, an 
it is only reasonable to suppose that such selection Is 
made for special ability, and that a comparatively young 
man might be selected over the head of an elderly major. 
Nevertheless if such specially selected Lieut.-Colonel 
had less than 25 years service he would receive £1 5S. 
per diem, and if the Major he supersedes has 25 years 
service he “the Major” would receive £1 4s. per diem- 
The only possible deduction is that the special abilities 
of the young Lieut.-Colonel are valued by the military 


authorities at one shilling per diem.—I am, sir, yours, 
An AccouNntTANT. 


Communications, Books, aND Papers RECEIVED.— Col. J- A. 
Nunn, Messrs.J.H. Wilson, P.J. Harris, E. F. de Jong; 
E. Wallis Hoare, ‘ Practitioner,” 

The Illustrated Kennel News, The Pioneer, 
Dispatch (Edin.), East Riding Telegraph. 


The Lvening 
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